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ryots were permanently disturbed. It is only one of the many
regretable things in connection with the Permanent Settlement,
that it was forced on at a time when the country was still
suffering from the effects of this calamity. Mr. Hunter, after
showing how modern ideas differ from those then in vogue
as to the action which Government ought to take in such a
crisis, draws a remarkable analogy between the famine of 1770
and that of 1866, and no less fairly contrasts the mode in.
which they were respectively dealt with. The isolation which
proved the ruin of Orissa in 1866, was the normal condition
of every district a century before. But while in 3770, the
direct management of the country was in native hands, and
the Government was persistently warned of the actual presence
of dearth without believing it, the singular absence of
definite information in the early months of 1866 is the most
striking point in the history of the last famine. *

The miseries of those who survived the great famine of last
century were greatly aggravated by the state of the currency,
and the lawless condition of the country. To the former of these
subjects Mr. Hunter devotes a most interesting chapter, to which
we can but barely allude. Not less valuable or entertaining is
his description of the ravages of the banditti who then infested
the border Mehals. The hesitating steps .by which the Company
gradually took up its predestined position in regard to civil and
criminal justice, are well portrayed The Eecords of Beerbhoom
furnish material for a life-like description of the mode in which
the commercial operations of the Company in the interior
stimulated prosperity and developed civilization. All these
chapters are good, and will be new even to those best acquainted
with Indian history.

Mr. Hunter's third and fourth chapters are devoted to a
discussion of the ethnical elements of the low-land population
of Bengal; and an investigation of the language, manners, and
history of the aboriginal hill-men of Beerbhoom. In the former
chapter, the writer treats of what he imagines to be the
elemental and structural defects that have hitherto incapaci-
tated the. hybrid multitudes of Bengal from becoming a nation.
Over this field we follow him with less confidence, though his
suggestions are full of interest, and deserving of a detailed

* "We say this fearlessly, for the Famine Commission's last Cassandra,
Mr Barlow, has emphatically declared that he saw nothing hetween March
and May, to lead him to infer that such a calamity was so close; and indig-
nantly denied that had he seen cause, he would haye failed to apply to
Government again for aid.
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